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UNESCO and Freedom 
of the Mind 


Mr. REDFIELD: This week, here in 
'Mexice City, the United Nations 
(Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, usually known as 
‘UNESCO, holds its second annual 
‘meeting. What hope does this organ- 
ization hold for peace in this troubled 
world? Its budget is less than half 
that of the University of Chicago. It 
has to spend about what it takes to 
Tun one good atomic science labora- 
tory. What can delegates from thirty- 
odd nations in such an organization 
do to bring about friendly under- 
standing among men? Can UNESCO 
become the people’s voice for peace? 

To introduce this discussion, I am 
honored to present the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico, Sefior 
Jaimé Torres Bodet. 


(Sefior Torres Bodet spoke in Spanish.] 


Mr. Reprietp: Sefior Torres 
Bodet has just said: ““Accustomed as 
we are to believing that universal 
order is solely the fruit of political cir- 
sumstance stronger than the will of 
the individual, many, in these times, 
sem to underestimate the value of 
the destiny of every man as a being in 
-he dramatic organization of the 
yeace. 

“However, there are also many of 
i$:who proclaim that peace must be 


* 


preserved once it is obtained as if it 
were our legacy and that the best way 
to insure it is to seek to deserve it by 
perfecting it within the reign of law 
and by basing it on culture. For those 
of us who think thus, UNESCO 
symbolizes a fundamental bulwark— 
the bulwark of hope.” 

In his statement, which he wishes 
me to bring to you, Sefior Torres 
Bodet goes on to say: “Indeed the 
very basis of UNESCO rests in faith, 
which men do not resign themselves 
to lose as yet, in the face of the good 
sense of their fellow-creatures. 

“When the Nazi and Fascist sys- 
tems attempted to convert men, hu- 
man beings, into mere numbers, and 
through the atomatism of hatred, 
manufactured slaves for war, de- 
mocracy at the close of the conflict 
endeavored to erect victory on the 
conviction of the spirit by an emanci- 
pating struggle of work and through a 
supreme independence. No interna- 
tional organization expresses better 
than UNESCO confidence in ideals 
and respect for a free conscience. 
There in that impalpable but deep 
foundation, the consciousness of 
every man, without privileges, 
whether of class, color, or climate, is 


where UNESCO wants the world to 
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find a common denominator for 
harmony in definite support of civili- 
zation and liberty. 

“This is why Mexico is highly 
pleased to receive the delegates ot 
the member-countries of UNESCO. 
And that is why, as I greet the per- 
sonalities appearing in this morning’s 
program, I convey to them and to 
you, as a Mexican and as Secretary ot 
Foreign Affairs, the wishes formu- 
lated by my countrymen for success- 
ful achievement of the most noble of 
their aspirations to consolidate peace 
in the world through the education 
of the new generation in the paths of 
justice, truth, and virtue.” 

Thank you, Sefior Torres Bodet, 
for this introduction and welcome. 

Let us turn to our discussion of the 
hopes and deeds of UNESCO. 
UNESCO should not be, as the 
Security Council is, the place where 
government strives with government 
—a battling ground for great-power 
centers of the world. UNESCO 
should not be used as an instrument 
of national power for the struggle be- 
tween East and West. UNESCO is a 


place where we Americans and all the 
world can safely and advantageously 


afford to trust one another and share ' 


what we know and appreciate. Po- 
land and Hungary are in UNESCO. 
We are glad of it. And their presence 
there I have fully in mind when I say 
that, in my view, UNESCO should 
have just one purpose—to become 
the conscience of mankind. 

Has UNESCO the instruments to 
achieve that purpose? 

Mr. Hux ey: First, perhaps, I 
should just better say what UNESCO 
is. It is one of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations, with its 
own budget, its own annual confer- 
ence, its own executive board, its own 
secretariat, with its headquarters at 
Paris, and, wherever possible, with 
national commissions representing 
specialized interests in education, sci- 
ence, and culture in each of its coun- 
tries. i 

And the purpose of UNESCO is 
laid down in its constitution as being 
to foster peace and security and the 
general welfare of mankind through 
cooperation in education, science, 
and culture. 


‘Article I, “Purposes and Functions,” of the constitution of UNESCO says: 
“1. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security by pro- 


moting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture in order 
to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 

“9. To realize this purpose the Organization will: 


“(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to that end recommend such 
international agreements as may be necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image; 

“(6) give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; 

“by collaborating with members, at their request, in the development of educational 
activities; 

“by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal of equality of 


educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, economic or 
social; 


f 
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Mr. Gustavson: It is important, 
I think, that we clearly understand 
some of the things which UNESCO is 
not. For example, it is not a political 
organization. It is not intrusted with 
the task of writing peace treaties or 
any other kind of treaties. It is not 
charged with the obligation of trying 
to find food for a starving world. It is 
not charged with taking care directly 
of the health of the world, important 
as these things are. 

UNESCO, as I conceive it, is a 
common solvent (if I may speak 
chemically) of the aspirations of man- 
kind. It is a child of war, of course, 
and consequently the things which 
I have mentioned loom large on the 
horizon. The great problems of de- 
struction which have come out of the 

war are not limited to the Old World. 
We in America have suffered losses 
in the world of the spirit through the 


inhibitions which are being placed 
today on free speech and free com- 
munication. Therefore, even coming 
from one of the more fortunate na- 
tions, we stand, with bowed head 
and with great determination, to 
realize these same ideals. 

Mr. Huxtey: I am very glad that 
you said that, Gustavson. I would 
like to add one point. You have said 
that we in UNESCO are not looking 
after the health of the world; that we 
are not looking after the agriculture 
of the world. Of course not, because 
there are the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization, which are specialized 
sister-agencies of ours, to do these 
jobs. But I would like to emphasize 
that we are trying to cooperate and 
take joint action, wherever possible, 
with these other agencies.? 


“by suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the children of the world 


for the responsibilities of freedom; 


“(¢) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

“by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art and monuments of history and science, and recommending to the nations 
concerned the necessary international conventions; 

“by encouraging cooperation among the nations in all branches of intellectual ac- 


tivity, including the international exchange of persons active in the fields of education, 
science and culture and the exchange of publications, objects of artistic and scientific 
interest and other materials of information; 

“by initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to give the people of 
all countries access to the printed and published materials produced by any of them. 

“3, With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the States members of this Organization, the 
Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essentially within 
their domestic jurisdiction.” 


‘2 Article XI of the constitution of UNESCO outlines the “Relations with Other 
Specialized International Organizations and Agencies”: 
_ “1, This Organization may cooperate with other specialized intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and agencies whose interests and activities are related to its purposes. To 
tais end the Director-General, acting under the general authority of the Executive 
‘Board, may establish effective working relationships with such organizations and agen- 
Ges and establish such joint committees as may be necessary to assure effective coopera- 
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Mr. Reprietp: That is true. 
UNESCO is not set up primarily, I 
assume, to be a coordinator of other 
governmental agencies. The preamble 
of its constitution says what 
UNESCO is to be. It declares that, if 
peace is not to fail, it must be founded 
on the “intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind.” That is a fine 
phrase. To establish this foundation, 
it must make the peoples of the 
world, in all their cultural and sci- 
entific groups, communicate each to 
each toward the establishment of a 


Do you agree that this is the pur- 
pose and common cause? 

Mr. Huxtey: That is the ultimate 
purpose. I think that we are begin- | 
ning quite well. At the last confer- 
ence in Paris, and, I am sure, at this | 
conference here, we shall find really 
remarkable agreement among people 
of extraordinarily different ideologies 
about cooperating on a certain set of 
concrete jobs of work—and not 
quarreling over ideologies. But I do 
agree with you that we have to try to 
find and to work on some common 


sense of common cause.3 cause for humanity which will be the 


tion. Any formal arrangements entered into with such organizations or agencies shall be 
subject to the approval of the Executive Board. 


“9, Whenever the General Conference of this Organization and the competent au- 
thorities of any other specialized intergovernmental organizations or agencies whose 
purposes and functions lie within the competence of this Organization, deem it desirable 
to effect a transfer of their resources and activities to this Organization, the Director- 
General, subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into mutually acceptable 
arrangements for its purpose. 


“3. This Organization may make appropriate arrangements with other intergovern- 
mental organizations for reciprocal representation at meetings. 

“4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation and cooperation with non-governmental inter- 
national organizations concerned with matters within its competence, and may invite 
them to undertake specific tasks. Such cooperation may also include appropriate par- 


ticipation by representatives of such organizations on advisory committees set up by 
the General Conference.” 


3 The preamble of the constitution says: 


“The Governments of the States Parties to This Constitution on Behalf of Their Peoples 
Declare 


“that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed; 

“that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war; 

“that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible by 
the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

“that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice and 


liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 


largest thing in the human mind. 
Meanwhile, what we do have to con- 
centrate on is largely causes which 
are common across national bound- 
aries through special-interest groups 
‘like the artists or the pressmen or the 
sczentists. 

Mr. REDFIELD: Science is certain- 
ly one of these. 

Mr. Gustavson: Science, of 
course, is international in its char- 
acter. It has been and always will be. 
Therefore, it is not strange that sci- 
ence is sO anxious to play a part in 
UNESCO and that UNESCO has a 
heavy stake in science. UNESCO is 
‘trying to get the science job done by 
making it possible to have an inter- 
\change of specialists in various parts 
f the world to consult on problems; 
ito have an interchange of peoples; to 
ake it possible to have students 
move from one part of the world to 
ithe other on the basis of fellowships 
hich are being stimulated by 
UUNESCO’s activities. 

Then, again, I am particularly 
interested in the field stations which 
UNESCO is establishing—one in the 


atin countries, one in the Middle 
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East, one in the Far East—where 
scientists who are far out of the regu- 
lar road of travel are being coordi- 
nated with the main stream, as it 
were, and have an opportunity to get 
in contact with what is going on in 
the more populated parts of the 
world. Here UNESCO is sending 
specialists to confer with these sta- 
tions. 

Further of course, the Hialean- 
Amazon project is one of great 
imagination. Here we find a tre- 
mendous area of South America, 
touching on the interests of nine dif- 
ferent nations, struggling with the 
gigantic project of first understand- 
ing what has been done in the past to 
develop it; learning what its resources 
are; eetine careful studies of all the 
health problems which are involved; 
learning to conserve and develop its 
resources in order that, as time goes 
on, this great area of the world may 
be one which shall be planned and 
not grow haphazardly. I think that 
we shall probably be able to realize 
some of the great hopes of mankind in 
terms of a good place to live. 

Mr. Reprietp: The question is 


“that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements of 
governments would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous lasting and sincere 


‘support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


“For These Reasons, 


“the States parties to this Constitution, believing in full and equal opportunities for 


education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange 
ofideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peoples and to employ these means for the purposes of 
mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 


“Ta Consequence Whereof 
“they do hereby create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
D¥ganization for the purpose of advancing, through the educational and scientific and 
cwtural relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and 
bf'the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organization was 
_ and which its Charter proclaims.” 
a 


Pa 
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whether UNESCO can move fast 
enough to free men’s minds. The 
truth today is that the atomic-bomb 
scientists of the world, for instance, 
are less free to communicate with 
one another than they were before 
the war—in some respects even less 
than during the war. I think that 
you, Gustavson, could attest to this. 
For reasons of military necessity, re- 
strictions are placed on publication of 
much scientific research in not a few 
fields and even on the movements 
and the conversations of scientists. I 
assert that it should be a task of 
UNESCO to resist this encroachment 
and to push back the lengthening 
shadow over science. 

Mr. Huxtey: I entirely agree; 
and, of course, that is part of 
UNESCO’s general effort to gain one 
of the things specially laid down for it 
in its constitution—that it should at- 
tempt to stimulate, by whatever 
means in its power, the free flow of 
information among different coun- 
tries. 

We are taking this under two 
heads. First, there is the aspect of 
breaking down barriers—barriers of 
censorship, of customs duties, of con- 
trol of information, and so on and so 
forth—so that we can get wireless 
and films and cheap press, cheap 
books—the press—across national 
boundaries. On that we are collabo- 
rating very closely with the United 
Nations, which is calling an extreme- 
ly important conference next year on 
the whole question of freedom of in- 
formation in so far as it affects the 
press. 

But, on the other hand, we are 
also taking a different and comple- 
mentary angle—namely, that we 
think that every country, however 


| 
small and however technically and! 
economically backward, ought to be’ 
in possession of its own means of pro-| 
duction in the field of information— 
to have its own press, its own radio 
stations, its own film-producing ar- 
rangements. And we are doing quite! 
a lot already by means of monetary’ 
help and of helping with training to’ 
arrange for this. 

Mr. RepFiELp: At least we can 
say, can we not, about the problem of 
freedom of scientific information that | 
it has now come to be seen that the 
loss of liberty in science is not merely a 
local and internal problem in particu- 
lar states but that it is a general prob- 
lem because, would you not agree, 
Gustavson, that science decays if it is 
not based upon free exchange and in- 
formation? 

Mr. Gustavson: There is no 
question about that. And, of course, 
the dangers are that the restrictions 
which have been placed upon the free 
flow of information which came to us 
through the war may not be limited 
to what seems to be of immediate 
military significance. For example, if 
it becomes a national policy of na- 
tions to restrict information in the 
areas of physics and chemistry in 
order that a nation may maintain its 
strength in those areas and that 
others remain comparatively weaker, 
then obviously it becomes a question 
of whether we should allow these 
other nations to have information 
about our latest drugs, such as peni- 
cillin, or our latest information in the 
field of nutrition. 

We can easily see a place where 
there might be tremendous restriction 
of information. As I see it, one of 
UNESCO’s great tasks is to make 
increasing inroads on the restriction 


of the free flow of information in 
every field, because in the last 
; analysis science will only grow when 
i it is free. 

Mr. RepFIELD: One of the prob- 
lems, of course, is in the difference in 
vewpoint on this issue of freedom, on 
exchange of information as well as of 
press, in eastern Europe as compared 
with western Europe. Huxley, I am 
sure that you have struggled with 
that problem. Can you tell us some- 
thing about the hope of solving it? 

Mr. Huxtey: It is, of course, a 
difficult problem. One very en- 
couraging fact is that at a recent con- 
ference of experts of the press, which 
we summoned and at which repre- 
‘sentatives from Communist countries 
and from America and from many 
other countries were present, the ex- 
hperts agreed to put freedom as one of 
ithe necessary pillars of freedom of 
information together with responsi- 
bility, just as Professor Hocking did 
in the remarkable book which he 
published five or six months ago.4 
‘They recognized freedom of the press 
but also responsibility of the press as 
joint pillars of what we want. I think 
that it was a remarkable agreement. 

Mr. RepFIELD: That is indeed en- 
ccouraging. And I take it that, with 
wegard to science and art, which are 
n their nature international and 
hich simply do not naturally lend 
themselves to political action, it 
should be far easier than in the case 
of the press to accomplish a genuine 
exchange. 

Mr. Huxtey: I think so. In those 
2ases we can operate by one of our 
methods. It is by what, I think, 
Archibald MacLeish called “creative 


Waiversity of Chicago Press, 1947). 
“4 


g 
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emulation” —that is, the exchange of 
information, every country giving us 
the best of what it has done in any 
field, and then UNESCO transmit- 
ting that to the rest of the world. 
We are doing that, for instance, in 
regard to art, in regard to films, and 
in regard to our big project on funda- 
mental education. 

Mr. Gustavson: Are you saying, 
Huxley, that, as you see it, the na- 
tion, for example, which has been 
doing a good job in taking care of de- 
linquent children would prepare a 
film showing just how this has been 
done and that this film would be 
made available to the rest of the 
world? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Huxtey: That would be one 
of the ways in which we would oper- 
ate in films certainly—and what has 
been done.in art somewhere else, and 
in scientific research somewhere else, 
and so on. 

Mr. REDFIELD: So that the emula- 
tion is stimulating rather than de- 
structive. 

Mr. Huxtey: Absolutely. 


Mr. RepFIELD: What we seem to 
have is two worlds in relationships 
among people—the world of power, 
where competition is destructive, 
dangerous, and builds up tensions, 
and the world of education, culture, 
and science, which is creative, pro- 
ductive. The problem is to make that 
separate world independent of the 
former and develop its resources and 
institutions on its own terms immedi- 
ate to its own imperatives. 

But, Gustavson, is it not true that 
one of the ways in which UNESCO is 
attempting to free men’s minds is 


a William Ernest Hocking, Freedom of the Press: A Framework of Principle (Chicago: 
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through a program of popularization 
of science? What is that? 

Mr. Gustavson: Yes, this is one 
of the projects in which UNESCO 
has great interest. This populariza- 
tion, of course, may take place in two 
different ways. In the first place, of 
course, we have the tremendous task 
of making known to the great masses 
of mankind the results of scientific 
work. But far more important than 
knowing how a radio works or how a 
milking machine operates is to under- 
stand the great social implications of 
those discoveries—the great social 
implications, for example, of the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and what it 
means for the world unless society 
takes over the task of harnessing it. 

Then, of course, there is the tre- 
mendous task of making available to 
the great masses of our people (when 
I say “our people,” I am talking 
about all the peoples of the lee 
the basic discoveries in health, 
food, and in everyday living. We 
must not generalize on the conditions 
which we know exist in a few parts of 
the world. We must remember that 
knowledge of micro-organisms and 
their relation to disease and the rela- 
tionship of food to health are un- 
knowns. Here is one of the great edu- 
cational projects of UNESCO and 
one in which I have tremendous in- 
terest. 

Mr. REprFIELD: A moment ago 
Huxley used the phrase “fundamen- 
tal education.” That interested me. 
I have had the opportunity here in 
Mexico, more than once, to watch a 
group of devoted young teachers go 
to a backward region in the Indian 
country and to teach the children and 
the adults there not only to read and 
to write but also to keep their houses 


clean; to take care of their own) 
health; and to perform productive’ 
handicrafts. Is that what you mean' 
by fundamental education? 

Mr. Huxtey: Yes, I think rough-| 
ly that that is so. The point is that: 
here is UNESCO trying to advance 
peace and to advance general welfare: 
in a world in which more than half the 
inhabitants cannot even read and 
write and economically live diseased 
and poverty-stricken lives. We feel 
that we have to do all we can to raise, 
first of all, the material basis and the 
physiological basis of life; secondly, 
the economic basis of life in all these 
rather backward areas; and, thirdly, 
the educational and cultural basis of 
life. We must do this so that 
UNESCO has a foundation on which 
to operate. And we are beginning in, I 
think, quite a satisfactory way. 

Mr. REDFIELD: It seems to me 
quite in the right direction, but I am 
still troubled. I cannot help coming 
back to the problem of UNESCO 
arising from the fact that it is a crea- 
ture of its governments. Culture is by 
nature universal. Culture must not be 
made a political weapon. The Ger- 
mans made it a political weapon.We 
must somehow develop UNESCO so 
that it is not a political weapon. In 
the atmosphere of the discussions 
which are going on today and this 
week in Mexico City I sometimes 
fear that what is happening is a 
maneuvering of power politics in- 
stead of the development of the true 
international spirit. 

Mr. Gustavson: There is some 
truth in that—too much, in fact. We 
are continually facing the problem of 
remembering that UNESCO is a spe- 
cialized agency, as Dr. Huxley has 
said, of the United Nations Organiza- 
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‘ion and that there are certain facts 
und certain projects which are not 
ubmitted to us. 

Ours is the problem in education 
ind in science and in culture, and we 
must try to develop an organization 
4 which the departments of state 
biay a decreasing role and in which 
JNESCO will become increasingly 
ine voice of the people. 

Some start has been made in that 
lirection, for example, through the 
‘reation of national commissions and 
ilso of regional meetings of UNESCO. 
dere in these local meetings it is to 
se hoped that the people—the farm- 
irs, the carpenters, the plumbers, the 
voctors, the lawyers—will discuss 
hese great problems and will crystal- 
:ze ideas, which will come up to the 
jational commissions. The national 
oOmmissions will then struggle with 
hem; and, of course, eventually one 
rould hope that the departments of 
tate will feel the pulse of these or- 
anizations which really represent 
ne voice of the people and that this 
rill be the influence which UNESCO 
rill enforce.s 

Mr. Reprietp: I hope that we 
aall hear more of these commissions 
efore the half-hour ends. 


Huxley, this summer you had, in 
Paris, a seminar. Was that a place in 
which the peoples of the world met 
and discussed common problems? 

Mr. Huxtey: No, not the peoples 
of the world. I agree entirely with 
Gustavson, but, of course, there are 
more specialized jobs which UNESCO 
has to do. In the field of trying to get 
better international understanding, 
for instance, this seminar was de- 
voted to teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators from different parts of 
the world, exchanging views as to 
how best to get the idea of inter- 
national understanding and interna- 
tional organization and the United 
Nations across into the schools. In 
that field we have been helping the 
Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations on the philosophic 
basis of human rights, and we have 
been doing work in helping to prepare 
translations of the classics of one 
country into the language of another 
so that each other’s cultures can be 
better understood. 

Of course, we have been concen- 
trating on one very concrete job of 
work—that of trying to get help to 
rebuild the scientific and the cultural 
and the educational life of the coun- 


5 Article VII of the constitution of UNESCO provides for the “National Cooperation 
yodies”’: 


“1. Each member State shall make such arrangements as suit its particular condi- 
‘ons for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in educational, scien- 
‘fic and cultural matters with the work of the Organization, preferably by the forma- 
on of a National Commission broadly representative of the Government and such 
odies. 


“9. National Commissions or national cooperating bodies, where they exist, shall 
“t in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the General Conference 
ad to their Governments in matters relating to the Organization and shall function as 
seficies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 


“3. The Organization may, on the request of a member State, delegate either tem- 
prarily or permanently, a member of its Secretariat to serve on the National Com- 


isGon of that State, in order to assist in the development of its work.” 
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tries which suffered by the war. 
There we have had the most wonder- 
ful response from the voluntary agen- 
cies, notably in America and in the 
United States, but also in many other 
parts of the world, which have sub- 
scribed already over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of materials for the 
war-devastated countries. 

Mr. Gustavson: I am tremen- 
dously interested, too, in some of the 
projects which might be called “psy- 
chological” projects, which are now 
in the course of development. These 
seek to make studies in our various 
countries by our own specialists, and 
by specialists who will be brought in, 
on how tensions arise. How do we in 
the United States get the picture, for 
example, of the Mexican which we 
have? Those of us who have been 
down here, who have seen their tre- 
mendous educational effort, who 
have seen their agriculture, who have 
heard something about their “TVA 
project,” if I may call it that, and so 
forth, constitute another picture. 


Mr. Reprietp: In the face of 
these hopes, though, one must never- 


theless state that one great weakness 
of UNESCO lies in the fact that Rus- 
sia is not a member. Another weak- 
ness lies in the fact that it is made by | 
the same men who in chancellories | 
and state departments conduct the | 
struggle within the Security Council | 
and the same men who carry on prop- | 
aganda—that propaganda by which | 
also nations struggle with each other. | 
An organization which is a creation of 
foreign offices cannot well speak for 
the common conscience of all peoples. 

Mr. Huxtey: I agree with you; 
we suffer under that difficulty. But, 
on the other hand, we have certain 
advantages. We have the national 
commissions. We hope that they will. 
organize, through further grass-roots | 
organizations, to get right down to. 
the people. And we are working to) 
lay the foundation so that the idea of| 
a common transcendant cause can be’ 
put into men’s minds—a cause which) 
would turn the peoples of the world) 
away from war, because their will and. 
their aspirations will be concentrated. 
on this “creative emulation” (to use 
that same phrase again) to realize the: 


full possibilities of life. 


What Do You Think? 


1. What is meant by “freedom of the mind”? How do you define it? What is 
the status of freedom of thought in the postwar world? Why must intel- 
lectual achievements be based upon free exchange and information? Dis- 
cuss. 


2. Can, in your opinion, the minds of men be educated to the ways of peace? 
What are the means by which this might be accomplished? To what ends 
must such an undertaking be directed? Will better understanding among 
the peoples of the world prevent war? 


3. What is the program of UNESCO for achieving world-wide cooperation 
and understanding? To what purposes is the program of UNESCO dedi- 
cated? Who is responsible? Upon whom does its success depend? How can 
the peoples of the world be organized and join their efforts for peace? 
Can this effort become the “common cause’’? 


4. Do you think that the program of UNESCO can promote world under- 
standing? Can it free men’s minds and promote education for freedom and 
democracy? What specifically does UNESCO propose as its program of 
activity in relation to fundamental education, radio, press, movies, librar- 
ies, museums, the creative arts? What is it doing in the field of the hu- 
manities, social sciences, and natural sciences? 


§. How much can UNESCO hope to accomplish without Russia as a member? 
What are the problems in the difference in concept and definition of such 
things as freedom of the press, free speech, democracy, and the like, be- 
tween the East and the West? What are the historical and cultural differ- 
ences in background and development? Discuss. 


9. Do you think that opening up the possibilities of education for freedom 
will necessarily lead to peace? How much can education contribute to 
peace? How can it teach men to keep their freedom and to use it well? 


What hope does UNESCO offer? Has UNESCO the instruments to 


achieve its purposes? Discuss. 


7.-What do you think will be the effect of bringing together, for the first time 

“in history, in a cooperative defense of peace the forces of education, science, 
and culture of many nations? Upon what bases can it succeed? What are 
tthe limitations? What are its potentialities and hopes? 
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